EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 

It is much to be hoped, that the attitude of New York State Nurses will be 
calm and deliberate when the time comes to consider legislation. We think that 
the steps to be taken should be as follows: first, a committee should be appointed 
by the society to frame the outline of desirable legislation, and this outline 
should be submitted to the society for its endorsement; second, the best legal 
advice should be secured to put it into proper shape; third, it should be sub¬ 
mitted to the State Regents, who are in charge of all education in New York 
State, for their advice and approbation, and, fourth, it should be laid before 
medical societies for their support. Finally, all the enlightened organized opinion 
in the State—women’s clubs, educational bodies, etc.—should be appealed to for 
their moral support and definite practical aid, and the bill should then go to the 
Legislature in charge of some prominent and weighty persons. 

To complete the by-laws and elect officers for the year is the work before the 
New York State Nurses at the annual meeting to be held in Albany, April 15. 

For practical results comprehensive working rules are necessary; for suc¬ 
cessful legislation calm, judicious leadership is essential. The question at issue 
in legislation is not the welfare of the nurse as an individual, but the progress 
of the profession as a whole; in other words, the greatest good to the greatest 
number, the lines to be fixed and the decisions to be made by the vote of the 
majority after full, free, and open discussion. 

In every new field of organized work mistakes are made, which have to be 
corrected as the years go on. The nurses of to-day are making history, and the 
result of their work will influence the status of nurses during the century. Far 
better to move slowly, deliberate carefully, eliminate the personal equation, and 
work so in unison that the result will be like the effort of one great mind. 

The New Jersey nurses have organized on individual lines, but in that State 
the existing local organizations are comparatively few, and the personal basis 
is the only one upon which the nurses could be brought together. It will be 
interesting to watch the practical results of the work of these two societies. 
Both forms are experimental, and each would seem to possess for its own State 
equal chances for success or failure. 

The Illinois State Nurses seem to be making little progress, but they are 
wise in giving the question of “ eligibility” very careful consideration. Better to 
postpone action towards legislation for years, rather than attempt it and fail 
because of incomplete organization. 


THE STATE CONTROL OF TRAINED NURSES 

The Philadelphia Medical Journal, under date of March 15, comments edi¬ 
torially on State Registration for Nurses, and the subject is dealt with so clearly 
and to the point that we quote the article in full, feeling sure our readers will 
appreciate this medical opinion on a subject of such vital importance to the 
profession at this time. We may rightly infer that when we are ready for legis¬ 
lation we may depend upon the cooperation of the medical profession: 
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“ Trained nursing is a profession, not a trade, because it involves tlie in¬ 
telligent application of certain general principles rather than mere manual 
dexterity acquired by constant repetition. This will sound trite, and yet it is 
a necessary introduction to what we wish to say on the subject; and that is, 
that trained nursing is now passing through a crisis such as affects all profes¬ 
sions at some time, whatsoever they may be. The crisis is that for purposes of 
profit or from motives of economy various persons and institutions are taking 
advantage of the desire of women to enter by easy routes a hitherto honorable 
calling, and thus causing a double injury: first, in providing a considerable 
number of unqualified persons with diplomas as trained nurses, and, second, in 
so increasing the supply of nurses that the profession—just as has happened to 
the medical profession—is becoming cheapened in the eyes of the public. One 
of the subsidiary results of this is that many women are applying for instruction 
in trained nursing whose natural qualifications are inadequate to the task; and 
already the cry is heard from various training-schools that a better quality of 
women for nurses is needed; that it is difficult to obtain enough for the needs 
of the hospitals from the candidates who apply for admission to the schools. 
Whether democracy has been a failure or not is a question that may be difficult 
to answer. Whether under a minimum of government small communities may 
obtain their highest intellectual and moral development is still an unsolved 
problem. It is certain, however, that in large communities much government is 
required, for the unscrupulous are ever willing to sacrifice the good of the com¬ 
munity—often even their own good—for some temporary supposed advantage, 
or even for the pleasure of holding back a rival. 

“ We have found it necessary to establish a State Medical Board, which, 
imperfect as it is, has nevertheless subserved a most useful purpose. We have 
found it necessary to prescribe a minimum term of medical instruction, because 
men who could perhaps in a short time acquire enough information to pass the 
examination of the State Board would not be sufficiently familiar with disease, 
as such, to render them qualified to practise medicine, and this also has proved 
good. The question now arises whether, in view of the methods by which many 
so-called trained nurses are educated and let loose upon an unguarded public, 
the State should not intervene, and at least limit an abuse which is dangerous 
to the sick, and an injustice to women who have conscientiously prepared them¬ 
selves for their chosen calling. We do not attempt to criticise a certain so-called 
college of nurses which is permitted to ply its trade in a building whose char¬ 
acter, we should suppose, would render it unavailable for such a class of tenants; 
where, in a few weeks, a woman is given her diploma as a trained nurse without 
any practical, and with the most paltry theoretical, preparation. This is an 
abuse so glaring that it can almost be allowed to right itself. It is not exactly 
the same with small special hospitals, which from motives of economy have 
organized training-schools,—hospitals, for example, devoted exclusively to ob¬ 
stetrics, exclusively to children’s diseases, exclusively, even, to surgery. In none 
of these can a woman be supposed to acquire that well-rounded training, that 
familiarity with the needs of the sick-room, which can be attained only in the 
large general hospital. Moreover, by establishing training-schools under the 
leadership of one or two trained nurses, positions which might be filled by 
graduates of other hospitals are filled by student nurses, thus contributing to 
the overcrowding which is now so obvious. Moreover, the number of positions 
for student nurses is becoming so great that in order to obtain an adequate 
supply various hospitals are compelled—even the best of them—to accept rvomen 
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who on account of physical or other defects would otherwise have been rejected. 
We believe, therefore, that at the present day the most satisfactory solution of 
this question is to be found in some State regulation of trained nurses. This 
regulation should involve three things: first, a minimum period of service as 
student nurses; second, a minimum degree of qualification on the part of the 
hospital that attempts to organize a training-school, and the rigid exclusion of 
all special hospitals from the privilege of having a training-school; third, a 
general examination of all candidates for diplomas before a State Board. The 
question is one which needs deep consideration. We hope it will be agitated 
before the next session of the Legislature.” 


A PIONEER EEEORT 

A pleasant little bit of early nursing history was learned by our delegates 
to the triennial in Washington. Among the officers of the Council of Women 
was Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, distinguished for her beautiful and Madonna-like 
expression and for her sweet dignity. It seems that about thirteen years ago 
Mrs. Barrett lived in Atlanta, and was the wife of the dean of the most promi¬ 
nent Episcopal church. She and her husband were deeply interested in the 
educational development of the South, and she was especially convinced that it 
was the field for women in nursing and medicine. Everyone knows the con¬ 
servatism of the South at that time, and Mrs. Barrett felt that unless someone 
“ broke the ice” young gentlewomen would not dare to take so unheard-of a 
step. She therefore determined to set the example, and, although the mother of 
five children, she put aside for a time her social claims, and for three years 
studied nursing in the little hospital (though there was no training-school as 
we know them) and medicine in the co-educational medical school which had 
been established. She realized then that the time was not ripe for medical co¬ 
education in the South. Had it not been for her position and personal prestige 
she would have found it an impossible position. Consequently, after her work 
was done a medical school for women only was established. These medical schools 
have long since ceased to exist, but we cannot doubt the impetus given to eco¬ 
nomic independence for women by this altruistic achievement of Mrs. Barrett. 


SUFFRAGE 

Of all the representatives of women’s interests to be met at the National 
Council, those who stood for suffrage were the most striking. In them was 
shown the best balance of qualities of heart and head. They were the strongest 
and the most simple, their intelligence more orderly and rational, their funda¬ 
mental basis of justice more elementary and logical, than others’. They were 
also the best parliamentarians and most business-like. Most interesting and 
instructive it was to talk with the women from the Western enfranchised States. 
They told us that their women took an intelligent and steady interest in politics. 
With them the moral character of a candidate for office was always given the 
closest scrutiny, and an immoral man could hardly win an election. Asked about 
the effect of the votes of prostitutes (it being so often argued that the votes of 
bad women will counteract those of the guuu), we were told that the reverse is 
the case—that this element is disinclined to vote, and that it is even with difficulty 
they are bribed to go to the polls. 



